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ABSTRACT 

A program of functional literacy, as an integral part 
of the program of Farmers* Training and Functional Literacy, is 
presented. Its objectives are: (1) to increase the attainment and use 

of literacy skills, and (2) to bring about the socio-economic change 
on the individual with particular emphasis on changes in agricultural 
production. The.* specific objectives of this pilot study were to 
obtain the qualitative and quantitative measurements of; (1) the 
attainment and use of literacy skills, (2) the impact of the program 
on the individual, and (3) the teaching/ learning situation. The study 
was conducted on an "ex-post-facto" basis using experimental and 
matched control groups. Primary data was gathered by a team of seven 
interviewers. The experimental group consisted of adult farmers, 
drawn from 12 villages. Factors used for measurement purposes covered 
the following areas; (1) the literacy skills attained by the 
participants, (2) the impact on agriculture of the knowledge of 
Improved farm practices, <3) the teaching learning situation. 

Findings include: (1) At least 8056 of the participants achieved 
literacy skills of varying degrees of utility; and (2) The final rate 
of adoption of agricultural practices among the participants and 
control groups and its relationship to literacy ability indicated 
that the rate of adoption among the functional literates and control 
illiterates tended to vary directly with literacy level. (CK) 
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FOREWORD 

One of the recent developments, which is of great signi- 
ficance to countries like ours, is the idea of linking education 
to development, particularly for increasing production. In the 
field of adult literacy, this has led . to the emergence of the con- 
cept of functional literacy or work-oriented literacy. Based 
on this concept, we have initiated Fanners’ Functional Literacy 
Project (Kisan Saksharata Yojana) which is one of the three 
components of the integrated programme of Fanners 1 Training 
and Functional Literacy jointly sponsored by‘ the Ministries of 
Food and Agriculture, Information & Broadcasting and Edu- 
cation on a pilot basis in 100 High 'Yielding Varieties districts. 

2. Being a pilot project^ its evaluation is essential, not only 

to assess die achievements in terms of the stated objectives, 
but also to provide continuous feed-back , for programme im- 
provement' An attempt in this direction was made by making 
an evaluative study of the project in Lucknow district of 
Uttar Pradesh in a scientific and systematic manner^ during 
November-December, 1970. . 

3. The study throws up some very positive results. It has, 

in the first . instance. . presented -evidence that :the programme 
of ^Functional literacy has developed lfferacy skills of varying 
degrees of utility, disseminated ; knowledge' of improved agri- 
cultural practices, speeded up the adoption rate of :these prac- 
tices and effected certain, at&ndinal changes. There is. also 
abundant evidence to indicate that the .. Functional Literacy 
training has a positive influence Jn making anfimpact on agri- 
cultural knowledge and adoption t>f innovations. These indeed 
are very encouraging results, V- /izh}JO-^L’c 

4: The study has provided* us valuable data on the basis of 
\foich the content and <juality of the can be- im- 

proved and die areas which need to 'be strengthened. " • 

5. This study has helped us in , testing cut methods ' and 
procedures which can be used' in an expanded evaluation 
scheme.' " ••••• 




00 
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6./A committee of Direction consisting of the following, 
was/ assigned the overall responsibility of conducting the pilot 
evaluative study: , ■ >,* , IA 

< ' v\ • s\\j : 

(1) Dr. S. N. Saraf. Director. Bureau, of Pilot Projects, 
Adult Education & Statistics, Ministry of Educa- 

. ; - :tion. ,, 

(2) Dr. . T. A. .Koshy, Director,. Directorate ;of Adult 

^ - Education. Ministry of Ed u ca t i o n.- v' /. n: r~ v ~ . 

(3) . Mr. Marion T: Hedegaard, UNESCO Expert on 
“ Functional Literacy Evaluation. * • 

(4) Dr. {Mis.} S. Mulay, Deputy Director, Directorate of 

Adult Education,. Ministry of Education. 

(5) Mr./R.,S^Mathur, Senior Technkal Assistant, 

Directorate of Adult Education, Ministry of Edu- 
cation. \ T . 

. The design of the study, the sdiedules and tests were pre- 
pared by Dr. (Mrs.) S. Mulay in consultation with Mr. Marion 
T. Hedegaard. in the preparation ' of die tests, Shri EL B. 
Rege, Assistant Director, rendered valuable r assistance. The 
field work, consisting of data collection, administration of 
literacy tests, etc. wasr done by Mr. R.S.- Mathur, Senior 
Technical Assistant and Mr. S. ; V. Gupta, Technical' Assistant 
in die Directorate;'assisted byMessrs R.S: Singh,S. N. Rai, 
P. P. Sharma, R. S. Kushwaha and Bahau, investigators specially 
appointed for this purpose. They also assisted in tabulation 
and other work in connection, with die study. Analysis -af data, 
their interpretation' and drawing/ conclusions was done by 
Dn (Mrs.) S. Mulay in collaboration: with Mr. Hedegaard assis- 
ted by Messrs Ri. IS.' Mathur ?and -Sw Vv Gupta. Mr. Y. N. 
Saxena, Sub-District Injector of Schools in Lucknow District 
and Mr. K. S. Shrotej Princpal, Fanners Training Centre at 
BakshirKa-Talab cooperated m the deM work and the UJP. 
Government screed -to our request to select Lucknow District 
for this evaluative study. The first draft of this nontechnical 
report . was p repared by Mr. Hedegaaid m collaboration widi 
the concerned officers in the Directorate of Adult Education. 
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(in) 

This draft was revised and edited by the Committee of Direc- 
tion. This nontechnical report is a condensation of a formid- 
able mass of data which is bein£ presented in the technical 
report 

7. We would like to take this opportunity of sincerely 
thanking all those who were directly or indirectly involved in 
the field work, analysis and collection of data. We would also 
welcome comments and suggestions on this report, so that the 
methods and techniques of evaluation can be improved. 

8. I have great pleasure in releasing this report which, we 
hope, would be of considerable interest to adult educators, 
social scientists, educational planners and administrators in this 
country and abroad. 



S. N. SARAF 
Director, 
Bureau of Pilot Projects, 
New Delhi Adult Education & Statistics, 

April 22, 1971 Ministry of Education & Social Welfare 
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L INTRODUCTION 

1. The need for a substantive redaction of illiteracy in Lidia 
is apparent. Although the percentage of the literate adult 
population has nearly doubled since 1951 rising from approxi- 
mately 17 per cent to about 30 per cent in 1971. the number 
of illiterates has increased from 298 million to 386 million 
during the same period mainly due to inadequate provision 
for literacy programme and because of growth in population. 
With this population explosion has come a corresponding need 
for increased food production — another national priority. Fortu- 
nately, the development of new high yielding varieties of food- 
grains and improved agricultural technology have made this 
achievable. This advance in turn requires that farmers have 
a higher level of technological knowledge and skiCs. The ob- 
taining of these is made possible only through an effective 
functional educational programme of demonstration and mass 
media. The full utility of such a programme can be realised 
only by the literate. 
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2. It was with the attainment of the ‘Green Revolution’ 
as an objective in mind that the development of the High- 
Yielding Varieties Programme was undertaken. To support 
this programme, a comprehensive educational effort was initia- 
ted known as the Farmers Training and Functional Literacy 
Project in 100 selected districts. This Pilot Project, conceived 
and initiated in 1967, utilised an integrated approach in selec- 
ted areas with die Ministry of Agriculture responsible for all 
agricultural demonstration activities and fa rmers f ramings hie 
Ministry of Education assuming responsibility for establishing 
Functional Literacy Centres and the Ministry of Information 
providing radio support through their farm broadcast units. 
Two UN agencies, die FAO and UNESCO with financial 
assist anc e from the UNDP contribute a very limited amount of 
expertise, supplies and training assistance. 

1M of E&SW/71 — 3 
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3. The Functional Literacy Project, as an integral compo- 
nent of the Programme of Fanners Training and Functional 
Literacy and conceived as part of UNESCO World Experi- 
mental Literacy Project, has had a rapid expansion since its 
modest beginning in three districts in 1968. This grew to 10 
districts in 1969, 25 in 1970 and the programme is expected to 
be operating in 60 districts by the end of the 1970-71 financial 
year. During this period of time, district supervisors and 
teachers were trained in all the districts where the programme 
has been operative. Many reading and teaching materials in 
the regional languages have been printed. About 1,954 classes 
have been completed and 2,983 are presently being conducted. 
Most important of all, 51,304 fanners have reported to have 
been made literate, while another 64,577 are presently under- 
going literacy, training. By die end of the Fourth Plan, it is 
expected to cover about 1 million illiterate fanners under this 
programme. 









IL PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



4. The programme of functional literacy, as an integral part 
of the programme of Fanners* Training and Fun c ti on al Literacy, 
is expected to contribute a great deal to the socio-economic 
well-being of rural India. , The broad objectives of the func- 
tional literacy component, as concdwed in the development of 
the basic programme guidelines are: 

(i) to increase the attainment and use of literacy skills; 

(ii) to bring about the socio-economic change on the 

individual with particular emphasis on changes in 
agricultural production. ^ 

In establishing die Farmers Training and Functional literacy 
Project, one of the- essential concepts was the development of 
an objective evaluation scheme for programme improvem ent. 



5. This study attempts to determine the extent to which it 

has been possible to achieve these objecti^ffuougfr J a syste- 
matic evaluation which was carried out in Locfchow district 
where the integrated p rogramme- of Fanners Training and 
Functional literacy has been in operation, since 1968.. The 
stndy anticipated three major benefits: ' £Ui * 

(1) Tested procedures and methodology for an expan- 

ded evaluation p rogr amm e. > i 

(2) "Experieface nafirmal levriP staff m -a comprehen- 

'• :-s * n&ixi siveevaluatian • progr am metry , C 

(3) Preliminary information useM mftiie gaidance of an 

expanded and more in te nsi ve Functiona l Literacy 

.;:'^.:progrhmmec-:r^ tevr'^ 

6. The specific objectives rif the Pilot Study 'were /to obtain 
qualitative and quantitative measurements cfc , :: a ,* 

(1) The attainment and use of. literacy skills. 

!r *i . • Mfcn te - ■ 



■'■3 
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(2) The impact of the programme on the individual 
with particular emphasis on changes in agricultural 
production, .-'-sr 

(3) The teaching/learning situation. 

7. In order to achieve these objectives, a comprehensive 
study, to measure these accomplishments mid- change in both 
purposes of 1 evaluating the ^programme of functional literacy -in 
Lucknow district was made and the fcflowmg indicators were 
developed and used: .. tv: .• 

A. literacy attainment' 

CD Level of reading ability 
; (ii) Level of" writing ^ ab3hy 
(iii) Level of performance in arithmetic 

'of comprehension'-^ H zpld&i&zp 
1 of application' of -reading' and writing' ability 
(vi) Number of z.a 



o> ':#ssxf> .'■££«; s*c 

B.Living^standard 






. : vi: (vii) /Increase:; ini. the .^number, of material^ articles contri- 



C. Prof^onal competence * J ^ ” x,. 



i ; •*. .Ik 4. u < k ♦*, A-W' • p ^ *\ ; 4 * V*,.* J .. 



and • jawar.^^jx^?q . p^h&sl&vz-L&b'- .• 



D. Relation towards-means ofninass communication and ' 

j- Lfvl‘5 iri^ xOJSXi V3 f. ) . 

itorinass media/;:': ; :y - v ■' : 

to 



E. Attitude towards/edncafion^ ij ; - 



(xii) Attitude' towards- adult Btkacy;:- 

? . Social' participation 
(xih) Participation in formal organisations. 



•' , ‘ "W. ■ 

si 

- * -* '*’* y - v -- • 

: r- *► i 



*■ <v • J 

} .■*.*■*»* x 



itf 






: L 

t 



>> 
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m. DESIGN OF THE STUDY : 

8. No socioeconomic bench mark date" had been obt ain e d 
for tee area under study. In the absence of such a- data the 
study^ of necessity, was conducted on an ^-postjacto baas 
using experimental and matched control groups. ' v 

Sampling Procedure u : 

! V 9. The expe rimental group consisted -of adultfarmers, drawn 
from 12 villages in Lucknow district, who had' attended afunc- 
tional literacy classes. Six of these were in Bakshi-ka-T alab 
block and had completed three batches of functional literacy 
training during 1968-69 and 1970. The other six villages were 
equally' divided among the three adjacent blocks, of Sarojmi 
Nagar, Mohanlalganj and Gosainganj. The : total number-: of 
participants in tee e^q>erimental grotq> of 240 men respondents 
were equally divided among tee three batches. - ' • 

10. Four villages (one from each block) were selected as 
control group from which 80 illiterate male respondents ware 
randomly selected. The factors like demographic and ^socio- 
economic ; characteristics; mclading- age* % .occupation and -tend 
holding , were. main^ ^used ito f ,ass]^ between 

the experimented and-. control gx)\jp.. yi An atteiript .was. mad e io> 
see teat .tee experimental- andcontroilled ..groups had~ the! samel 
characteristics ,and~,tei&:fe t di^^ ^in . the - paragraphs _ that 

:h r : >=|j- 

v-'ll;-'Ai brief ^description erf: tee' viflages^involved aM fhe/ies-: 
pondents background - will provide 'atit: broad: over-view of ; tee 
social milieu arid community -structure of teeris tudy area. This 
has been -discussed' under - the following: heads: „ 

(1) Size of the village. 

(2) Age-grouping of tee sample, 

. .(3). Primary - and Secondary occupations. 

(4) .Land holdings.. 

' C:-r/ ; VC> UV:Z<\JZ^J •b’iU C V'C 57 >'. 
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Size of fte Vnjages 

12. The 16 villages in the sample population, although not 

entirely homogenous in: character, were- thought to be typical 
of the area. Population ranged from 700 to 4QOO and only 
fiiree were reported to.be located on a.metalled road." Tn ien 
of the twelve ex perimental and twooftfae four.' control vil la g es, 
primary school facilities were available while:' only' one village 
had a Middle school. Farmers discussion groups were reported 
in ten of the experimental villages. Corpoiittk!ai > pattern were 
similar in aU villages with, "wheat being the domiont winter 
crop and rice the dominant summer crop. ; - • 

Age-groupiiig .^..7'. 

13. The age-grouping of the sample population indicated 

that well over 70 per cent of both groups were under 33 years 
of age and that the dominant age-grouping for the experimen- 
tal group was that of 15— 25 years. The relative .youith of the 
functional literacy participants has to be kept in mind for a 
better understanding of subsequent analysis. (For 'details, see 
Appendix Table 2). - • ; : ' 

Primary & SecondaryOccupafions v . < 

14. Farming was die inajof occupation for bofii the experi- 
mental and control groups: Farm P Talbdur ^ 

tions together, accounted for only a minor portion of the 
primary occtpatibh for botbgroups. Of tiiose having secondary 
occupations, farm labour accounted for about one-third in both 
groups, while other occupations accounted for aboutone-sixth. 
Nearly half of the exp erimental group did jiot have; a secondary 
occupation compared to about one-third for the control which 
may indicate slightly larger percentage of full-tune farmers 
among the erperimental group. (For details see Appendix 
Table 4). . , r j : ■ '• \ • 

Land holdings • ^ ** 

15. The majority of the respondemts of both groups had 
land holdings between one and four acres. ^ Tlik^total of these 
three size groups accounted for 57.5 and 55.0 per cent of die 







r espon de n ts in the experimental and control groups respectively. 
Of particular interest are die few in die landless category which 
indicates that the large majority of the respondents were either 
well established farmers or a membeccf such a household. 
(For details see Appendix Table 5). . 

Methods of Data Collection' 

, - ,r. 16. Primary ..data • was g^hered r by.. a team -of seven inter- 
viewers from. 9fk iNovarfierr^to l^ShlDecember, 1970. They 
interviewed a total of . 240 adult functional literacy, p^dpants 
n<nng a comprehensive interyidY. schedule, "fey both' groups .and 
a series of sm^^.litoa^ tests. The' teachersand supervisors 
serving the area were also interviewed to obtain data relative 
to the teaching situation. Basic socio-economic data was 
obtained from Block records. 

The Content of the Study . 

17. A large number of factors were used for measurement 
purposes. These covered the following areas: - 

(a) The literacy skills attained by the participants, their 

ability • to ; use them and the existing teaching situ- 
ation in the villages. These skills and their use 
were measured by a set of simple time/accuracy 
tests of reading, writing, and calculation, and the 
: . filling of a sample farm plan. . ■. 'SJ'.l \ ~ 

(b) The impact on agriculture was measured by testing 

-"'4 ' through interview: v ; ■ : g- • 1 " V: ■ ■ ■ : ; '•/'• 

‘ (1) die knoweledge of improved farm practices " per- 




i 




(c) The teaching/leaming situation was measured by 
interview of 
tional literacy 
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IV. FINDINGS OF THE STUDY u: 

18. The major findings of the study are presented in die 

light of their significance. For purposes of brevity,, die three 
batches of respondents, who had undergone functional literacy 
training, have been combined and treated as bne g rou p in this 
nontechnical report In die technical report an - a tte mpt has 
been made to treat diem separately. I^taikd tables are limited 
to die appendix, so diat those* who trash to delve more deeply 
can do so. The;dndings of the Stady have been summarized 
under die following heads: " ' 

(A) Literacy Attainments. 

OB) The Impact on Agricultural Production. 

(Q Changes in Attitude towards Literacy Acquisition. 

(D) Social Participation. 

(E) Exposure to Radio Programmes. 

(F) Contacts with Extension Workers. 

(G) The Teaching/Learmng Situation. 

A. 'Literacy A ttainment s ; - 

19. A concerted attempt was made to determine the literacy 
skills of the functional literacy p arti c i pants through the adminis- 
tration of simple tests- These testsinduded time/accuracy meas- 
urements for reading, writing (by. dictation or transcription) and 
.simple arithmetic . calcnlations. Italsomeasuredthe ability 
of the respondents to use these skflfe in p re p arin g a simple farm 
plan. Tests devised, for these specific purposes* v^re based 
on the instructional syllabi of die training programme. The 
following are briefly die findings of die study arranged under 
the heads: 

- Cl) Reading ability. .■ ~ * ' 

(2) Comprehension of materials 

(3) Writing skills. ^ 
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(4) The use of literacy. * * • • 

(5) Arithmetic skills. 

(6) Drop-out rates. 

Reading Ability 

20. The reading ability of the majority of the participants 
ranged between 10 and 40 words per minute which included 
approximately 60 per cent of all respondents, while nearly 20 
per cent could read faster than 40 words per minute. This 
indicates that at least 80 per cent of the' participants had 
achieved literacy skills of varying degrees of utility. However, 
about 11 per cent could read only slowly and hdtingty, while 
slightly under 10 per cent could not read even the simplest 
passages. (For details see Appendix Table 6). Although 
data from this study is far too limited to determine norms for 
acquisition of reading skills, it would seem that a reading skill 
of about 20 — 30 words per minute range, would be an expec- 
ted mean or average. If 20 words per xmnnte axe considered 
to be a minimum acceptable level for reading skills about 
60 per cent of the participants have attained a satisfactory 
reacting level 

Comprehension of Materials Read v* 

21. This was tested by asking three simple multiple choice 

questions on the content of tire reading test Detailed analysis 
was not carried out but the average comprehension score ok 
those who could read, was 2.09 out of a total of 300. (For 
deta il s see Appendix Table 7). This provides, an indication 
that the average participant could understand about two-thirds 
of what he was able to read. • : . ; .?r,' ' ' ;y ■. / 

Writing- Skins 

, 22 This was tested by dictating a shori passage. ' "Ap- 
proximately,' 24 per cent were; not able to participate; in. the 
test, 16 per cent were able to write about two words per .minute 
and 31 per cent between two and four y^oeds. brother words, 
about '79'. je^gHOTidents- more 
than four words per minutes.- (For details see 
Table 

1 M of E&SW/71-2 
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23. The 57 respondents, who could not attempt dictation, 
were asked to copy a simple passage. Of these 48 or 80.8 
per cent could copy reasonably well This indicates that at 
least part of the difficulty in writing was due to the respon- 
dents inability to perform properly under the testing system. 
Therefore, it may be assumed that the writing skills measured 
may be undervalued to some degree. 

Hie Use of Literacy 

24. This was tested by having die respondents complete a 
simple farm plan. As might be expected it was necessary for 
the interviewers to explain in detail the use and content, of 
the form. The. results were scored on die basis of a m a ximum 
of 14 (which represented the number of items in die form). 
Of the respondents tested (240), 10 per cent could not attempt 
die form, nearly 18 per cent could correcdy fill in less than 
six of the fourteen items, and an additional 15 per cent scored 
between six and ten items. However, nearly 40 per cent of 
the respondents had scores of 12 or more indicating a relatively 
high capability in this test (For details, see Appendix Table 9). 

Arithmetic SldDs ^ 

25. These were measured by administering a simple test on 
which no time-limits were set This was scored on the basis 
of 100. More than one-fifth (22.5 per cent) of the respondents 
were unable to cope with any of die test problems, while ah 
equal percentage were able to solve less than half of the total 
problems. However, 55 pa cent were able to solve more than 
half of the total problems and nearly one-fourth had scores 
exceeding 80 (For details, see Appendix Table 10). ' ■ - 

26. The interviewers observed that those respondents, who 
scored above 50, generally used systematic procedures as taught 
in school while those who scored below 50 relied to a large 
degree cm simple digital and oral procedures. These observa- 
tions imply the strong possibility of die lower scoring group 
obtaining their arithmetic skids from sources other than school 
or literacy classes. 
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Drop-out rates 



27. These were calculated by participant interview, a drop- 
out h^ng define** as anyone who was not attending class during 
the final weeks o£ n^hmg. Of the 240 respondents, only 42 
or 175 per cat failed to attend class throughout the teac hing 
period. 

Recognising -that such limited numbers provrfe limited 
substance lor analysis, reasons for dropping out were classified. 
Adverse family circumstances were the most common reasons 
given (alleged or real) and was a- contributing factor in more 
than three-fourths of the drop-outs. Fatigue in the evening 
(47.6 per cent) was another common factor, followed by work 
involvement (23.8 per cent) while disinterest, sickness, learning 
difficulties, class location and regularity of classes were rela- 
tively minor in importance. (For details, see Appendix Table 
10 . 

B. The Impact on AgricoH a ra l Pr oduction 

28. One of the major objective of the pilot study was to 
determine the effect of literacy training on agricultural produc- 
tion. To obtain a measure of this, an effort was made to 
determine among all respondents: 

(1) their levels of knowledge of recommended practices. 



(2) to measure the rate of adoption of these practices. 



29. Included in the interview schedules for both experi- 
mental and control groups were questions designed to determine 
the respondents* knowledge of die various practices recommen- 
ded for the High-Yielding Varieties Programme and die degree 
to which these practices were being adopted/ Wheat and Jawar 
(Sorghum) were used as die : baste ^ to be te^ed. The 
following are the results of the stcufy arranged imder the heads: 

(1) Knowledge of reannmend^ practices 

(2) Adoption of recommended practices. f ' 
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Knowledg e of Recommen ded Practices 



30. On the basis of a test* it was found that the. group, 
which had received functional literacy training, knew nearly 
twice as much about the recommended High-Yielding Varieties 
Practices for wheat as the illiterate group. In the case of Jwar, 
the experimental group had a mean score more than twice that 
of the control group but neither group had mean scores in d ic at- 
ing that either group had more than minimum knowledge of 
recommended practkxs for Jwar. The may be explained by 
the fact that the area under study is not a Jwar prodnring area 
while Wheat is a major crop. Interest in Jwar the r e fo r e tends 
to be low with the r esu l ting generation of knowledge also re- 
latively low. •••'; 



31. The relationship between literacy and knowledge of 
improved production prar>jes for Wheat was worked out and 
it was found that 63.8 per cent of die illiterates had a low 
knowledge level compared with only 13.3 per cent of die 
literates. This indicated nearly a five-fold difference. It may 
also be noted that only 15.6 per cent of the idgh literacy ability 
group could answer two-thirds or mace of die questions pre- 
sented. (For details see Appendix Table 12). 

32. Although knowledge tests are helpful in measuring die 
impact of literacy, die only true measure is die way in which 
this knowledge is applied to everyday life. Such a measure was 
mad e by questioning the farmer respondents om • 

(1) their awareness of the practice (Does he know about 



V,,,,n it?) • . 

(2) their interest (Has. he gathered information?) 

(3) their trial (Has he toed it?) and " v : 

(4) their adoptkm fls be using it?) 

33. The results, which related to recommended practices for 
wheat, for each of the fbur in^^ seed, fertilizer, imple- 
ments and msertiddds, indicated: 

(D The experimental group had a . higher, percentage 
who' are either m or have passed through each of 



these stages than the control group. • 
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(n) There is less difference in the percentage of respon- 
dents in each of the stages succeeding awareness of 
interest, trial and adoption, for the exper im e n tal 
group than there is for the control group. 

la other words, a higher percentag e of the functional literacy 
participants, who were aware of practices, have also adopted 
rhwti. This that the functional literacy participants, 

when compared with The control group of illiterates, were more 
aware of the recommended H^hYid&g 1 Varieties P ra ctices 
and they had higher interest in learning more about them, and 
a l arger p erce nt ag e had tried and were practising t h em . A 
higher percentage of die respondents were in die adoption stage 
for the use of recommended seed dan in the interest and aware- 
ness stage. The fact that this is modi mote evident in die 
control than in the e xperimen tal group is an evidence of die 
effect of literacy on agricnftnral production. In other words, 
a more orderly and intelligent process was undergone by those 
who undertook literacy training. 

34. As in the Imowkdge test, die same pattern applied to 
Jwar. The same p roportionate difference b et w een die two 
gr ou p s was dkremgiift but the percentage of the respondents in 
each of the stages was so low that these proportionate differen- 
ces have httk relevance. 

35. The rate of final adoption of agricultural practices 
among, the par t i cip an ts and control groups and its relationship 
to literacy ability indicated that die rate of adoption among 
the functionally literates and die control illiterates tended to 
vary directly with literacy level. For instance, over 90 per cent 
of the participants m die high literacy category were using seed 
of recommended varieties compared to 81.8 per cent in the 
medium and 74.1 per cent in die low. Perhaps die most im- 
portant fact is that afl three categories had a vegr substantially 
higher p e r ce nt age who had an adoption rate of only 50 per cent. 
Partictdariy important is that die high literacy abilily group had 
an adoption rate of nearly double that of die illiterate group. 
This ph e nomen a is even 'more Imp o r t an t for fertxfizexs, imple- 
ments and ins ec ti c id es. For e xampl e the rate of adoption of 
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improved implements for those in the high literacy ability 
category was approximately eight times that of the control 
illiterates. In die low category, the adoption rate was nearly four 
times than that of the illiterate. Another significant point to 
be noted is that functionally literate fanners, who were partici- 
pants of the first or second batch, had a better opportunity 
for adoption. 

36. In summarizing the impact on agricnltnral knowledge 
and adoption of innovations, abundant evidence has. shown die 
very positive influence of the functional literacy training. Even 
among those, who acquired very minimum literacy skills, a very 
measurable difference over the control group could be deter- 
mined. The obvious conclusion, therefore, is that the functional 
literacy training received by the fanners in die sample popu- 
lation contributed very substantially to higher level of knowledge 
about High-Yielding Varieties Practices and an increased rate 
of adoption of these practices. As such, it can be credited 
with contributing to the advancement of increased agricultural 
producton. 

C. Changes m Altitude Toward Literacy A cqui s ition 

37. These were measured by pr es ent in g to respondents a 
set of statements being on the importance^of adults acquiring 
literacy and to which they indicated their agreement, indecision 



or disagreement. These were scored so that the maximum of 
eight indicated an attitude placing avery high value on literacy, 
a sane of aero-rwoidd indicate a. '.high disfavour towards 
literacy and a score of four, total imfiflerence or i^ The 

results indicated drat:' " - ' , ‘ 4 1 

(i) both groups were favourably di^posed to the acqui- 
sition of literacy, and . Jr.-.-. 



(u) die attitude of die operimental group ‘was signifi- 
cantly more favoorable- tban that of die control 

38. Since this is an ex-post-facto, study, it was impossible 
to determine the precise effect of literacy on dtanges in zttitadcs 
However, if the control and the experimental v illages wereade- 
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qoately (and these results tend to support this assump- 

tion) it may be inferred that participation in the Fu n c tion al 
Literacy class bad a very significant e ffe ct on. att i tu d e cha ng e. If 
this is the case, die development' of a more positive attitudeto- 
wards literacy ac qnhit ion may mate for. a more, positive attitude 
toward other types of development. Such an assumption is sop-, 
ported by the rate and level of: innovation adoption previously 
discus s ed. Such innovation is a true reflectio n of a t t itu de. 



D. Social Participation r" : 

39. The level and degree of change in social participation 
of the two groups was measured by inquiring into the respon- 
dents* past and present membership in six. types organi- 
sations. Among the Functional Literacy participants, 37.1 
per cent had been members of one or more of these enganisa- 
tions before their literacy training, compared to 425 per cent 
at the time of investigation. Among the control respondents, 
the corresponding percentages for a similar time differential 
was 325 and 375. per cent. Although die level of participation 
was higher for die exp erim ental than for the control group, 
there was little difference in die degree of change. It indi ca t es 
that a high level of social participation in a c ommuni ty may 
be a predisposing factor for the organization oi a Functional 
Literacy p r ogr amm e. {Far details see Append&c Table 13)r ;? f ' 



E. Exposure to Rado Pro gramm es 

40. In order to determine the effect of die j^x^ramme on 
radio listening ^ aD. respondehts were asked ahem their radio 
listening habits during a typical week. The information coDec- 



ted revealed d»t appradm^ ^ 



literacy participants listened to ramp pr o gramm es compared 
to only 35 per cent of die contrclgroup. A mnch li^ier per- 
centage of the fnncticmal literal^ listened to ago- 

culture mid gene^ p r ogr amm e fean theoratrol groups' The 
control grou p ipparend y viewed radio more as m eatertaimnent 
media than <fid ther expe iimen talgro^ indicate d by rr die 
do min a n ce of; B stener s of control group tp dm type? of *pro- 
gramme.. The ex per im ental group had. greater interest in 
informational type programmes; than ; the control group. The 
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radio exposure of the experimental group of listener? was subs- 
tantially higher than that of the control group. ~ -• 

F. Contacts with Extension Workers 

41. Tn order to obtain a measure of the influence of literacy 

training on contacts with agricultural extension workers, res- 
pondents were questioned on 'toe? frequency of discussions with 
extension workers and dth»»'hgricultuial development, { officers. 
It was found that the percentage of total contacts of. t the .experi- 
mental group was. well over two times than that of the' control 
group, while , the percentage of the expkrimentaT group having 
frequent contacts was well over: three times greater than that of 
the corresponding control group. This indicates that the integra- 
ted programme is being resized to some 'degree: . 

42. - The. respondents were also questioned' on whether or 
not tiie information they received was adequate and/or timely. 
In the e^>erimental group, 90.5 per cent indicated that the 
information was ..both adequate . and timely while in the control 
group 83.3 per dent indicated it was adequate and 66.7 . rer cent 
indicated, it was timely. This indicates that the ' f.. actional , 
literacy participants could understand the / extension workers 1 
better- than - the control group and that .they made inquiries in 
time to utilise the information effectively. 

, r 43. The village level worker (G/um Sewak) was the only 
person contacted with any degree tif regularity, accounting .for 
over 90 per cent of the contacts'*fbr both groups/ .. c ' / 
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G. The Teadting/Learning, Situation 

-44. Because of {the limited -rime available,, .and, because no 
classes were- being actually . conducted during the /time of inter- 
viewing^ limited data was obtained regarding the . teaching/ 
learning situation. 7 Howeverj ,.thiere was,, sufficient data supplied 
to make a ? general -desertion /p|^ 

' 45. Data was obtained through interview about the 12 

teachers conducting the' literacy classes. ; They were young as 
a group, with 9 of the 1 2 (75 ' per cent) between 25“ ahd r 35 
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; 3 ts of age, two were between .35 and 40 and the other was 
56 years old. Sn: (50 per cent) of the teachers were middle 
pass and only one was intermediate. Eight of the twelve bad 
undergone Hindustani Teachers Certificate/Basic Training Course 
training; one had qualified for Junior Teaching Certificate while 
thrift bad no formal training in education prior to . their ass ig n- 
ment as ; functional literacy teachers. All the teachers, were 
experienced with ten of the twelve-having * taught between 5 
and 10 years, one had only 3 years while the older teacher 
25 years. Their experience also varied in nature with six 
-. having taught in three or more locations^ and four had taught 
at only one ; location. All teachers had other fulltime teaching 
jobs with ten of the twelve leaching in primary schools and the 
other three in middle schools. - ~ ; ; •• - 

46. Ten of die twelve teachers reported receiving some 
training in preparation for their assignment to ; the functional 
literacy classes; Six were- trained at die Extension Training 
Centre in Balshi-ka-Talab while four received training from 
their supervisors (who had previously undergone training). 
The course work included special teaching methods for- adults, 
technical aspects of recommended agricultural practices, village 
survey procedures and a general orientation to the concepts 
and practices of the functional fit^cy fMpgKmnn^ 

47. The pay of these teachers for their regular jobs was 
Rs. 100 -per month for five and Rs. 125 for the other • seven. 
They - also received an famorarium of Rs." 25 per mdhtbfdr 
teaching tfe functional literacy ciassesl : - ' " -i? > : - v 









48. In LuckrSow, : district^ supervisors^ were appointed.: bto 
: assist in inpltmenting. the: pro^amme:: with one, srperrisor. to 
every ten centres.. In then course. ;of the survey,; four o£:tfie 
five supervisors with responsibilities in the area were contacted 
for assistance ai^'.inforinatioiL^ iAs' with ‘"the tester all of 
these supervisors -had fuH-tfine teaching - jobs^'^ them 

being middle schoolteachers - in the area, ^ey ; were v older 
and more experienced than- the' tesacheraln^ 

49 years, had more training with three being i&rinedia&' pass. 
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one graduate and one postgraduate. All , of them , taught agri- 
cultural subjects and had received special tea min g in agricul- 
ture in their formal spooling. They had also received special 
orientation and subject matter training -prior .to ass i gnm e nt as 
supervisors at die Depairtment of Adult Education; im New Delhi. 
The supervisors reported an average monthly salary of Rs. 350 
for their regular teaching assignments plus Rs. 50 honora- 
rium each month for their supervisor responsibilities. a 

49. Both teachers and supervisors had a substantive hack- 
ground in practical agriculture since most of them were prac- 
tising farmers at least to some degree. They had received 
additional information from -.field extension . workers and from 
the Fanners Training Centre in Bakshi-karTalab. ; , • 



O 
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50. The facilities provided for holding the, classes varied 
a good deal Four of the teachers felt that the buildings were 
unsuitable and . inadequate particularly during the rainy ^season. 
They also indicated, a need, for additional audio-visual and 
demonstration material and ... safe storage for >. all teaching 
materials. In the village , areas it is. often difficult, to obtain 
note-books, ruledpaper, pencils, and, in some places Jcerosene 
oiL . No standard provision has been established for supplying 
and financing these and in aumerous occasions some pi these 
had to be purchased out of the teachers modest honorarium. 






51. .In general, teachers felt, a. need for more./4raining in 
• technical agriculture ;4md inmethods of teacbaxig literacy to 
adults. They expressed a need for additional reading material^ 
particularly some which could be entertaining in nature in 
' additiontoqbeing mstrndiver >They also fd^ t^ the -primers 
. needed tee indude locally used words, $ shorter' 1 sentences and 
: better arrangement of J subject . matter: rd 

Ty Supervisors reported great;,difficulty in ; performing their 
.job. adequately^.. Dis^^ involved^ total. depe ndencc^spn 
^i^ c ^ v^ud public x^ntteyance, a. r degree c of dangecrhi travel- 
^^g alone at night plus f a heavy : regularwork load were, repor- 
ted, asmajorproblems. 
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53. All teachers (except one) and supervisors reported that 
village leaders had a very favourable attitude towards the 
functional literacy' classes.- c.These , Readers: felt that the pro- 
gramme had a beneficial influence on;,, 

(1) dissemination of knowledge of improved agricul- 

tural practices; • •_ ^ .... r X.. ' 

(2) increasing agricultural production; - j :• - 

(3) achieving literacy skills; and. / 

(4) rural uplift in generaL . - - • - ‘ * ; • 

rt :, ‘ v ; ; ; \j ■■ •; ; : ^ n 
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IAL CONCLUSIONS 



54. The Lucknow Pilot Study has served as a pHot in the 
true sense. The major benefits expected have been realized. 
The study has resulted in tested methods and procedures which 
can be used in an expanded evaluation scheme. It has pro- 
vided valuable experience for staff members so that future 
aspirations for evaluation programmes and realism , in respect 
of evaluation are not in conflict Most important, it has 
provided some feed back on the progress of the programme. 
There are a number of observations which can be made and 
inferences drawn which bear om 



(1) development of a comprehensive evaluation pro- 
gramme, and 

(2) success of the functional literacy programme. 

Development of a Comprehensive Evaluation Programme 

55. Proper sampling procedures, the selection of areas and 
obtaining credible data need to be emphasised. Continuing 
supervision by professionals trained in evaluation must be 
constantly maintained. There is also a need for additional 
specialists in analysis and design if evaluation work is proposed 
to be expanded. There is a need for more observation by 
trained personnel of the teaching/Iearnmg situation. Highly 
selective procedures must be employed which wifi provide 
condensed data capable of being expanded to meet all analysis 
needs. A solid foundation has been laid for truly productive 
evaluation studies. Only through such studies can the results 
of the functional literacy programme be adequately appraised 
and intelligent programme direction realized 

Success of the Functional Progr amm es 

56. There are several conclusions that can be drawn which 
may be useful in directing the future of the functional literacy 

20 




programme. This report has presented evidence that the pro- 
gramme has been efficacious in four major areas: (1) develop- 
ing literacy skills of vaiying-degrees of utility, (2) dissemina- 
ting knowledge of improved agricultural practices, (3) speeding 
up the adoption rate of these practices, and (4) effecting 
certain attitudinal changes. - This 1 assumes special significance 
when we find that over 90 per cent of the Functional Literacy 
participants belonged 1to c ’s3iediiled caste and other backward 
classes. Although, these indications are of a positive nature 
the study also raises issues of concern which need thoughtful 
study. - - ------- - — 

57. The increase in level of knowledge of .recommended 
agricultural practices has been influenced by die 'Functional 
Literacy programme However, thoughtful consideralioh^needs 
to be given teaching materials and course content^ its 
idevancy is assured~at the village level. 

58. The effect of the Functional literacy programme bn 
die adoption of improved practices is a profound one. How- 
ever, such influence places a great responsibility on the teachers 
to provide not only relevant and aonrate ,|ads but complete 
and conclusive information. It also demands a high degree of 
coordination with technical agricultural specialists, so that the 
dissemination of such information can be assured. 

* ' \‘.t « \\V ' v Ivv/.-V+V-Vlt? ML* 

59 . The effect on attitude changes, though difficult to 
measure with precision. may. be^thejmost profound in the long 
rum. ., 'Hie degree-to vfln^jhese attihaSnal changes result in 
an increased social productivity for the villagpf;aiid larger 
community will be die ultimate value test for the Functional. 
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APPENDICES 

- ' Tabu 1^"' J . v . 

Sample Blocks, Villages and Respondents ^ < - < ' 



Expe rim e n tal Group Control Group 



S.No. Block 


Villages 


Respon- 

dents 


Villages Respon- 

"-‘ v ■-‘dents 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1. Bakdu-ka-Talab* • - 








- 


Batch ! , 1 ; 


.T 


: 80, 






Batch n ; l ....... .. 


' 7.6 


80.. 


i. 7 


. 20 


Batch H! j 


~ ** ' * / v 


20 






2. Sarojininagar . . 


' 2 




: i 7 


20 


3. Mohan lalganj . 


; '2 ' 


• 20 •: 


■ i 


20 


4* Gosaingaqj 


2 


20 


l 


20 


' ' Total -- . : 


.12 V 


240 ' 


' -4 *v.- 


80 



•Only Bakshi-ka-Talab had respondents in allbatches since 1968. All 
other villages had classes in 1970 only. ‘ ‘ 



Table 2 7 

Distribution of the Respondents by Age 

.-■'■.it .-. ' r iS^erinientidGroi^^ /r 

- '^i r ^ < Battel Patch HI - ' -Tottf 



No. 


•. o* “ot 


No. 






; ;% -No, 


s' No«n^, 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 r*' 




1. 


15—25 


37 


46.25 


38 


47.50 35 


43.75 110 45.83 


2. 


25—35 . 


35 


43.75 


25 


32.50 28 


35.00 89 37.08 



i* 

p 


3. 


35-45 


. 7 


8.76. 12 


15.00 


13 


16.25 


32 


13.34 




4. 


+ 


. 1 


1.25 4 


5.00 


4 


5.00 


9 


3.75 



Total . SO 100.00 80 100.00 80 100.00 240 100.00 
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Distribution of Respondents by Caste 



Experimental Group 



y 



S. M^jor Castes Batch I Batch n Batch m 



Total 





No. 


% No. 


% No. 


% No. 




1 2 


3 


4 5 


6 


7 


» : * 8' : 9 


10 


, - 1- Rrahmiit . . 




— * 1 


i-25 




- 1 


0.42 


2. Tbaknr 


1 


1.25 .„ 






.- ..r ~r .. * 


0.42 


3. Kayastha . 


1 


1.25 ... 




1 


,ll3L 5j 2 


086 


4. Mohammaden . 


10 


12. 50- 8 


10.00 


1 


1.25, 19 


78 


5. Backward . 


37 


46.25 44 


55.00 


34 


42.50 115 


47.8 


6. Schednled Castes 


. 31 


38.75 27 


33.75 


44 


55.00 102 


42.7 


Total 


80 


100.00 80 


100.00 


80 


100.00 240 


100.00 


, S >" 




Table 4 






* ^ 



Primary and Secondary Ocatpatkm of the Respondents 
(By Percentage of Re sp o n dents) 



S. 

No. 



E xpe rim e n tal N-240 



Control N-SO 



Occupation 

1 



Primary Second- re ftimary Second- 
ary cr. aryr- 



?: 2 






1. 

2 . 

3. 



Fan 



Earm Trabwir 
Other 



93.3 

2.5 

4.2 



4.6 

32.9 

16.6 



85.0 
* 5.0 

10.0 



8» 

3.75 

18.75 



45J8 percent of the Experimental Groop and 33.75 percent ot the 
Control Group did not have a Secondary Occupation. '-- Uuo2*. 






ppstbrnrii Mt* f toil : i lijnirjiiviniii-y wj! M - ^ % ,n»-, t,, , , -mi - • - 
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Tabes’ 5 





S. No. 


* 7!T#*; - " 

land Holdings 


Experimental 

.!*>• r ,.v% 


Control 
Na • % 


1 


2 ■ - — ; — - 


> ~ 


T~ ' 4 


5 


6 


L 


Landless 


5 J- 


2.1 


3 


3.7 


r 


Below 1 acre 


17 


7.1 


11 


13.7 


■-3." 


1-2 acres *~i 


? 42 


18.3 ; 


20 


25.0 


4 . u 


2-3 acres 


51 


21.2 


18 


22.0 


5. 


~ 3-4aaes 


. 43 -1 


17.9 


*6 


■- A 7.5 


6." 


4-5 acres • . 


28 


’ » rv • * ' w 

11.7* 


: '6 •’ 


' •*' 7.5 


7. 


5 acres and over 


■ 52 r --- 


21.7 


16 


20.0 




Total ' 


240 


100.00 - 


> 80 


100.00 



*j5> 





Table 6 








Words Read Correctly by Participants 






S. No. 


Words per Minute 

.'••*. A' ■■■ -O-.. vu-v.o : 


No. 

..... 


% 


1 


‘■' 2 " " T> 


3 


4 


I. -X 




22 


9.2 


. 2i • 


Below 10 . . 


28 


11.8 


-36*^ 


10— 20 . 


50;“ 


2 8 


4. 


20—30 r* 


61 . 


25.4 


_ 5. 


30—40 ......... ... ; - 


33 


.13.3 


6. 


40—50 . . - . 


- 15 


6:0 


7. 


50— 60_ . . . . . 


12 


5.0- 


8. 


60—70 ..... 


6 


2.5 


9. 


70-80 • . . ”‘ : 


**■••.* . 
r '~6 


2.5 


10. 


".80—90 ■*.££' . • } 


■<rc£ 


1.3 


11. V 

. *./ : 


y 0 90— 100 ?iv: . . : ... . ■ 




1.7 




~ ~ . ''Total ’ . ’ \ 


240 


~ 100.00 


*Coicdd not attempt test., o c aws? 


>*1# cu^iC 





r %■£ v 



30 



25 

'Tablc7 

C wijpufcmfa i Scons of the Respondents 





, « .. >i 


(By Batcb) 


...... 




S.NoL 


. •*/. 

TtaTrp 


Those Taking Test 
No. % 


Com- 

prehen- 

sion 

Score, 

Avence 


1 • 


2 


3 * 


: ;4~! 


5 


i. . 


. I 


• • . • . 75 


93.7 


2.24 


2. . 


n . 


. . . . 71 


88.7 


2.08 


3* • 


. in . 


. . . 72 


'90.0 


1.96 




# 


Total . 218 


* 90l8 

' ' Vw ••**v 


2.09 



er|c 



Table 8 ; ; 

Writing Speed of the Respondents 
(Words written correctly per nmnte) 



•Ccold not att e mpt . 



at 



Respondents 



d. iW. 


ttqixbi per mmuic 




No. 


% 


1 :: 


2 




3 


4 r 


l. 


0 * 


• * 


, . 'X — '57 


22.8 


2 . 


Below 2 . . 


♦ 

m m 




15J8 


3. . 


2—4 . . 


a • 


. . ^C;7? 


31.2 


4. 


4-6 . . . 


« ‘ • 


. *-4 35 


1446 


5. 


6—8 . . • 


• • 


- 


9:2 

■ *- 


6 . . 


8—10 . . 


. 


;. v, ;s 


3.3 


7. 


10 + . . 


• « * 


.. X4,:45 ' 


2 . 1 ; 






Total 


. 240 


100.0 



4 






Table $ 

Farm Flam. Exercise Scares 



S.No. 


Scorn 
























No. 


% 


1 


2 


... - • 








3 


■4 c 


1 . 


©• . 




• 




• 


25 


10.4 


2 . 


Bdowl . 


• 


• 




• 


9 


3.7 


3. 


1 — 2 


• 


• 




• 


8 


3.3 


4. 


2-4 


• 


• 






14 


5.8 


5. 


4—6 


• 


• 


• 


• 


12 


5.0 


6 . 


6—8 


• 


• 




• 


24 


10.0 


7. 


8—10 . 


* 


• 




• 


M 33 . 


13.7 


8 . 


10-12 . 


• 


• 




• 


47 


19.6 


9. 


12—14 . 


.. • 


• 




• 


68 


28.33 


Maximum Score-14 














•Could not attempt. 
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Tabu 10 










9 


Distribution of Scores of the Respon&art in Arithmetic Test 




S.No. 


Score 

1 , • * ' 










Respondents 


- 












* No. 


% 


1 


2 










3 


4 


1 . 


0 * 










• : 54 


22.5 


2 . 


1— 10 








- — 


' — 6 


2.5 


3. 


11—20 










^8 


3.3 


4. 


,21—30 










,10 


4.2 


5. 


31—40 










" -■ 9 


318 


6 . 


41—50 










^ *20 ■ 


8.3 


7.; 


51—60 










20 


8.3 


8 . 


61—70 










29 


12.1 


9. 


71—80 










27 


11.3 


10 . 


81—90 . 










29 


12.1 


11 . 


91—290 . 










28 


11.7 








Total 


• 


240 


100 



Maximum Score-100 
*Coaki not a ttem p t. 



ERIC 



ERIC 
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Table 11 

Dropout of Respondents 
i .. (By Reason) 



SI. No. 


Reasons 


Respondents 






No.* " Percent 


1 


2 


3 4 



1. Distance from Class . 

(too far) 

2. Lessons too difficult or subject not relevant 

3. Adverse Family c ir c um stances . 

4. Not interested in Literacy . 

5. Too Tired .... 

6. No Spare Time 

7. Irregular Clas s es . . .. 

8. Sickness 

Total 



5 

33 

7 

20 

10 

3 

5 



42* 



9.5 

11.9 

78.6 

16.7 
47.6 

23.8 
7.1 

11-90 



100 



•Many reported more than one reason. 

• A. » 

; r Table 12 

Literacy Ability and Wheat Knowledge Scores 
(By Numbers and Percent) 

Knowledge Scores 



SI. No. literacy Ability 




High 

08—27) 


Medium 
(9 — 17) 


Xow* ‘ 
(Below 9) * 


Total 


i 2 




... 3 


r4 


5 . 


6 


f. High . 


• 


23 ■ 


111 


. 13 


U7 






(1S.6) 


(75.6) 


(88) 


(61-2) 


2. Medium . 


. • 


2 


53 


11 


66 






(3.0) 


(80.3) 


08.2) 


(27.5) 


. 3. Low . 


. 


1 


18 


8 


27 






(3.7) 


(66.6) 


(29.7) 


01-2) 


4. Expcrin rental 


♦ 


26 


182 


32 


240 


Total 


• 


00.8) 


(75-8) 


(13.3) 


(100) 


5. Control . 


• 


1 


28 


51 


80 


nfiterates . 




( 1 . 7 ), 


^•9 


- Sri • ..-f.J.r.,*" ;. r 


r>^.. * , 



■Jtf: 
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Table 13 

Social Participation of Adults in Experimental and Control Croup 







Experimental Group 






SI. No. Membership of Batrh I 
Organisations 
(Names) 


Batch n 


Batch lH 


Total 


Control 

Group 


1 2 


3 


4 


r -5 - 


6 


- - 7 ■ 


1. Gram Panchayat 




“ 


• •••.': 11 






Past . , 


2 . 


. 1 . 


.4 • ■ 


7 


.7X7 < 3 


Present 


2 


7 ’ i'7'. 


::;.. ; 75 ■; 


8 


7- 77 3 


2. Cooperative 












Society re • 
Past . . 


15 


32 


6 


33 


.9 


Present ; . 


17 


15 


.5 


37 


12 


3. Youth Quo • . 












Past 


2 


..v 1 


1 


4 


— 


• ■ Present 


3 


7 1 


1 


5 


— 


4. Bhajan Mandali 


. ’• 




• a;-vw.r 


- 




Past . . 


8 


7 


13 


28 


7 


Present 


10 


' 9 


16 


35. 


9 


5. Political Party- 


>:*• 


' x. ■■■..■ ■ 




vJ • 




Past 




: :'s.3: • ' • 




11 


7 


Present 


5 


■ ; s 3 


2 


10 


6 


6. Charcha Mandal 
Past . * 


5 


j 




6 ; 


. , v „ / . 


Present 


6 




• : — "• 


*’ 7 


— - 


Total 


. ■ 










Past . 


37 


: 25 


27 


89 


26 


; Present • . 


;43 


30 


29 


102 


30 



- 1 



o 

ERIC 



'■Jm. ■■ 
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